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ABSTRACT 

An environmental assessment for postsecondary 
education planning by the Colorado Commission on Higher Education is 
presented, with a focus on emergent issues and trends in education, 
and demographic and economic forecasts to the year 2000. Demographic 
issues include: population size and distribution, age shifts, race 
and ethnicity, and population mobility and migration. Information is 
included on: 1980 census enrollment counts for Colorado for nursery 
school through high school versus postsecondary school, and by sector 
(public and private); enrollment counts for Coloradans, age 19 and 
older, in metropolitan and Eionmetropolitan areas; and regional 
distinctions in enrollment. Also considered are the following issues 
and trends in public postsecondary education: equity considerations, 
performance expectations, levels and types of services, needs for 
long-range planning, funding for public goods, public willingness to 
invest in postsecondary education, and support from within education. 
Data are included on: actual and projected population growth, 
1970-2000; projected population counts by ethnic group, 1980-2010; 
and occupational distribution of Colorado civilian nonagricultural 
employment, 1975, 1985, 1995. (SW) 
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Environmental factors such as danograpihics, economics and public 
sentijnait inevitably influence education planning and policy. Similarly 
circumstances and trends within education have influence. Ihis environmental 
assessment summarizes factors of special relevance to the postseoondarv 
education planning efforts of the Colorado Commission on Hi^er Education 
(CCHE). me assessment is forward-looking. Emergent issues and trends in 
education are hi^J.i^ted, together with demographic and econamic forecasts to 
SS>S?futo4 ^ ^^'^ extrapolation, these suggest images of the 

Diere is also potential for a future that is somewhat different than some 
^rrerit tr^ids and forecasts would ijrply. Human ideals and intentions have 
/°«=es in shaping the present. in recognition of cCHE's 
responsibility to promote changes viiich are aimed at educational improvements, 
the assessment alludes to potential areas for policy intervention. 

Functions, Rxaas and Organization of the Assessment 

assessment is a component of the total planning and policy 
^ illustrates the c^^cs of the prxSess aS tS 
gnctions_ of environmental analysis. As noted in the inodel, enviro^tS 
factors imply citizen needs for ^,n^tinn and needs of edi^r^^ti nn^ T^TT 

objectives and the means to achieve them) flow Sari, 
environmental assessment phase. iSalmSS 
hSfS fSiSt^ ^ especially after action^lans aS^^SS 

^l^f^ implemented. Diese evaluations can reinforce or cauSe change S S 
assunptior^ we make about the purposes bf education and apprS.S?SiS S3 
missions for educational agencies and institutions. ^^S^^S? SS 
sequential phases of the planning process; in reality the ph^^^SrS 
jSSLS^fSS simultaneously, ^his happ^ becaW^e^JSSs 

interaction between education and society require that planning eff orS^S 
be continuous, and because planning is done in different ^uStiS StST 
within many organizations, and at several levels. eoucai^on sectors, 

«„>,n2f.>,5^,J^f^ sparial responsibility and authority for state-level 
f^^^So^S°^ educal^on planning and policy.^As show^^S^^SS; 
l^J^- ^^"^tal assessment focuses on public postsecondary education in 
S?tS^ of Colorado. Camnente on iltSS^^iS^SSnS 

^^^L ^ regional, local and institutional concemT S 

S^n^^kt^^or J^r^ ^ sljte-level planning for S^ndS 

™^?^^S^t^^^ ^ another V, Figure ^3 ^Ses^ 
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The r^x3rt hi^ili^ts enviromnental CQinsideratior,\s thou^t to be 
especially relevant to CCHE planning and policy. It is intended to conplement 
other environmental information viuch has been recently reported to the COffi 
(e.g., CCHE Roundtable Reports, J. Bartram's environmental scan for the 
University of Colorado) . 

As noted in the table of conter±s, the report is organized xander several 
headings. Ohe narrative in each section is presented in short summary 
paragraphs. It reflects a synthesis of data and information from many 
sources, together with general planning inplications. 7\dditional data 
eJ^Jlanations and source rotes are inclx:ided in figures, tables, encSnotes aiA 
appendices. Figures and tables are attached at the end of the r^rt and 
appear in the order in vdiich they are referenced in the text. Because of 
their length, appendices are not inclx:ided here; they are available for review 
at COIE. Data and reference documents contained in the appendices may be 
especially viseful later in the planning process viien specific action plans z^b 
considered by the Commission. 



A TIME OF !IEftNSITICN: EDOCftTrOW IN TEIE POSIVIKDOSIKIAL EE?A 

The familiar xmderpinnings of the industrial age are rapidly giving way 
as we move into a new age that is anticipated to be d^jendent on creative use 
of information and hi^ technology. Ohe course we are traveling is largely 
imcharted, but many believe that changes associated with the new age will be 
more profound and far-reaching than those attributed to the Industrial 
Revolution. As iiportantly, the rate of change—both to accctmoodate and to 
attempt to shape the future — is more r^id than before [1] . 

Diis is a conplex era, one vdiich presents both challenges and 
opportunities for education— especially for postsecondary education. Ihere 
are pqpulation pressures abroad, and important demographic changes are 
occurring m our nation. It is increasingly evident that the wrarld has 
limited resources, and that individuals and their natural, socio-political and 
ecmionic environments are interdependent. While growth slows in other 
sectors, the service sector of the U.S. econctiy is e^qpanding, yet much of that 
growth is being attributed to entry-level, minimum-skill jobs. Rapid 
developments m technology and international conpetition are ccntribirting to 
30b obsolescence. Ej^iectations that a job or career will last a life-time are 
proving to be unrealistic. A number, of other assunptions are being 
questioned— among them, the assunption that educati.6n during youth 
sufficient for life. jr "-^^ i=» 

• Hiftorically, U.S. education has been ej^iected to perform several 
mptirtant- and seemingly incongruous— functions. It has been ejmected to 
promote stability and cultural continuity and it has also been expected to 
provide the Jmowledge, creativity and leadership that promotes change In 
slower-paced and less complex times these two functions of American education 
have c^ed rather noticeably, with emphases on stability tending to be 
followed by enphases on change— change vAiich is then adjusted and reacted to 
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throu^ renewed emphases on stability [2] . Cross-cutting these, a second set 
of functions has also been ej^jected of education: it has been expected to 
serve _ the interests of individuals and those of larger society. Ohese two 
functions of education have also tended to cycle, with enjihases on societal 
concerns being followed ty enfiiases on individual/personal concerns, etc. [3J. 

But circumstances of the post-industrial era are not so amenable to 
••swings of the pendulvm" [4] . Rather, education is faced with the challenge 
of promoting 3cnowledge, creativity and leadership to meet individual and 
societal needs of the present and the future, \^iile at the same ±.i-me> providing 
an atmosphere that proroates enou^ stability and order that individual and 
collective freedoms and well-being are maintained. I^ced with the need to 
perform these functions si m ul t a n eously — and to do so within the constraints of 
limited budgets — it is not surprising that education is the focus of much 
attention and co nt ro v ersy today. 

Hie post-industrial era also presents great opportunity for postsecondary 
education. The era and the coming age of information and hi^ technology both 
demand and are dependent \jpon the major forte of education— i.e., the 
development and nurturance of human capital. Intellectual advances, creative 
application of 3cnowledge, and the pramotion of human caring and consideration 
are not only strengths of education, they are the chief sources of optimism 
for the future. 

Our nation's founders anticipated future needs for education and educated 
persons, defining them as among a few "public goods" thou^t necessary to 
assure the welfare of in.Iividual citizens and their society. Transitionary 
^lallenges of the present era and anticipated demands of the new age suggest 
ttat the development of human capital is probably more important now than ever 
before. But changes in education are also implied, and forecasts for the 
foreseeable future suggest that, hcwever important, education must 
ii^reasmgly be considered in the context of demands for a wide variety of 
other public services. 



EEMDGRAIHrC CCKSHERailCNS 
Population Size 



Forecasts of the Demographic Section of the Colorado Division of Local 
Government (State Demographer) show that the Colorado population will continue 
to expaid, but because of declines in net migration, the rate of growth will 
5® ^i^^ .thanto the I970's and early '80's. The annuaJ. growth rite of 2.6% 
for 1980 IS estimated to have dropped tc-. 1.7% in 1985, and is projected to 
declme to 1.5% by the end of the century. Evenso, projections show Colorado 
population numbers increasing fcy about 29% between 1985 and 2000, with the 
population reaching 3.5 million by 1990 and exceeding 4 million fcy 2000 
(Figure 4). (For notes on forecasting assumptions, see Endnote [51. Appendix 
A contains projections data tables.) «t<t^tiXA 



Pcpulaticn Discrdbu?:icn 



Ihe state Demographer frequently refers to five regions in Colorado (map. 
Figure 5) . Historically, there has been consicSerable difference in pcpulatioA 
size and growth patterns among regions (Figure 6a-b) . Differential patterns 
of population change within the state are e^^iected to continue. Greatest 
^owth m population nunibers is expected along the Front Range, West Slope and 
Eastern Mountains. Ihe East Plains and San luis Valley may shew ^i^t 
declines in population size over the same period. (See Appendix A for 
regional and county population projections.) Such vmeven growth suggeste that 
the relal^on^p between postsecondary education and cararaunity/econamic 
development will continue to be an issue, as will such matters as rxiral access 
to educational opportunity and rural vs. ucban resource allocations. 

Age Shifts 

With the aging of the baby boom population and the related slowina of 
^® median age of the Colorado population rose from 28.6 years 
(1980 Census) to an estimated 30 years in 1985; it is projected" to readh 34 
years by 2000 (i^pendix A). Yet, because of hi^ levels of in-migration of 
yoimger adulte in tiia 1970's and early 1980's, the Colorado pcpulatSon' should 
continue to be sli^tly younger than the nation's population for several more 
years (median age of the U.S. population was 30 years in 1980) . 

As we approach the new millennivm, the influence of the aging of the babv 
boam^ ,^led with the trend of smaller family size will L^^iSS 

^S^??i^^^JSe^t).^^^ a^^rticL of your^^a^^ 

Enrollment planning will be complicated because as babv boomers orow 
^ are followed by smaller age cdhorte, the age^rSS^vSSJ 
postsecondary studente have traditionally cone is declini^. ^ Se^^ 
^ older adulte as a new pool feom lAiich to draw, arTguStionfS 
Aether large numbers of them will choose to participS iTrSSSSa^v 

^SS'bi^^-boc^w.l?^.^"' Jf?-f^^°^ for'^Sic'^^pSt'^lSlS 
^ bocHters will have needs far other public services as they age and 
b^use, being so large, the cohort has potential for strong infiiS^ 
^°n?°riv^UH^''^^^^^^ pc^^ation fo^U for 20 ^^/irSS-^S 

^ i^-,^^ ^ Appendix B-l. Enrollment^ooks baSTS 
tnese ^orecaste are included in itopendices B-2 and B-3 Ar. a-H-ir.ic» ^« 
political implications of Colorado a^^S iT^ncS^ed i^' ApE^dS^.f ^ °" 



Kace and Ethnicity 

Contdnuiiig earlier trends, the coming decades are exoected to show 

SSSEL'^Sii ^ .^^"^SLJ^f*^^^ ^ the ^lo^^p^atSm 
I>roDecta.ons of the State Demographer show that rdnorities (i.e. , HispSi^ 
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and non-4^tes) will represent about one-fifth of Coloracto's population at the 
turn of the century (Figure 8 and Appendix D-l) . 

Population estimates for 1985 showed about 18% of the state's population 
to be of ironority background (12% Hispanic, 4% Blacik, 1% Asian, .7% Native 
(i^)endix D-i, Table 2) . Minority r^resentation varies 
considerably by county, vdth greatest nunibers living along the Front Range 
(Appendix D-2), Minorities are concentrated in greatest proportions in 
sev^al Erant Range counties (e.g.. Pueblo, Denver, Adams) and in southern 
counties of the San Lais and lower Arkansas Valleys. In 1980 over one-third 
of the population in several of these counties was of minority bacQcground. 

As with age shifts, the increasing ethnic heterogeneity of the population 
has niplications for planning— both in terms of anticipatirw needs for 
educaticpnal services, and in terms of public support of education, 
(^pendices l« and D-4 contain articles on policy implications of age and 
ethnicity shifts.) - » 



Pcpulation Mobility and Migration 

Net migration has had significant inflxience in Colorado in recent years 
Figure 9 shows the extent to vhlcti net migration has contributed to statewide 
population growth since 1960. In the late '60's, the '70's and early '80's 
net migration often contributed more to growth than did natural jjicrease 
(I.e., births minus deaths) . Ihis is to say that during that period many more 
people moved into Colorado ("in-migrants") than moved away ("out-migrants") . 

But the influence of net migration declined sharply over the past two 
years, and this slowing may became a longer-term trend. Itie prpp^sity to 
SS^^frfJ^.i^ o^^^^'^^^i^' fayorij^ younger adults (especially t±iose 
with levels of education and skilled or professional ocamations) . With 

fy. J^ -^f^^ now well into their 30's, settled iTSeir cammunity 
^ J??.. ^ ^^Z-' ^ ^ delated, econcanic "pu2 

SSnSi^ -^.f ^ ^ encourage migration (i.e., differences in jS 
SSSr";;^' f •H'"'^^^- that make one place mor« attractive than 

another) need to be fairly strong to cause people to move— especially people 
S ^t" £2°'^'^°^^ considerably stronger thiTthe mtS's 

S?=.4S2J2fS; ^ ^IJ^ ^ closely resemble many other 

states-^ch means_ that push-pull factors are less cartelling. (Of course 
relative economic circumstances can change rather quickly; Colorado's economic 
forecast is the topic of the next section.) . ^ ««jnunu.c 

vA.r^.^.J^I^^^ ^^^^ article in Population Ari^ly ^ g for Colorado 

m^cat^ (PACE) , net migration is one of toree canponents: ' of population 
2j^e (along w^th births and deaths) and is often^ as an ii^^or o? 
SSSJ^T flS* ^ migration understates actual movenent of 

pecple in and out of an area because it does not account for population 
^^-^r' n®^=™'ers replacing people have died or mov^way) . 
""^^^^ 5^ 5oiJ^ of pecple is referred to as "turnover" migraJon 
Ei:, f ^ ^ turnover migration rates for three Colorado towns 
show that population turnover was substantial during the decade of the 1970? 
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e^ecially iii rapidly growing coiiiraunities, but also in stable places. Of 
pa^a^aar interest here is _ that in the one community vdth S^ingS 
gns^toTt patterns of population stability, the ratio of dhanged hS^£ 
toi^ inorease was 8:1 (i.e., ei^t households vere exchanged for each ret 
^crease of one household). In that tcwn only one-half of the 1970 households 
remained by 1980 although the town had shewn a 10% net increase in total 
households 1970 to 1980 (idiich is an annual growth rate of less than 1% per 
^J^ ^^^t^ ^ md-1980's turnover migration is 

^^"^ ^ reasons as net migration, however we cannot 

assume that Colorado has as few newcomers as recent net f ioures indicate. 

ivfrS^f^^ and turnover migration, and their educationai implications, 
are included m Appendix E. ) 



EOCNCMIC AND IMELDXHEMT TOIMDS 



vS. Sf"^ Economic Analysis (CEA) , University of Colorado-Boulder 
S^n^S"^? ^"^T^J? projections of .«:nomic growth (defined as STSSeS 
on p^) throu^ the year 1995. Based on current trends and policy^e 

S^f^S^ ^ ^ ^"^^ ^""^ ^ demographicsT^hSiSdoS 

SS;tiSfr^^^sl^^^;^>,'^'^f? iixaustrial tr^, 'and Colorado's 

S^SS^ ^^J^J^^. general economic forecast for 

ScS2 iifpSTSf below, with notes on basic underlying assunptions 
included in Endnote [8] . Appendix F contains detailed forecasts of tteCEA. 

rir. «^ forecasts for Colorado show uneven growth between 1986 and 1995 and 

1970 s (Figure 10) . itx& slow growth rates of 1985 and 1986 fabout i 6% each 
sSoS^ ^S?f^ to rise to about 2.6% in 1987, SS ^JrT^rS±^ 
decline some in 1988 (2.1%). and more in 1989 (.9%). BecSe 
national economic recovery is es^^ected near the end of the decide ColSS^ 
growth rate is lij<ely to accel-^te in 1990 (to o^i 4I) S ?h^^£oS 

ISSa^ t^JL^^""^- ^ ---^ 3^ facSoxT^un^eSy^lS 

fS^SSl' ^--^^^ ojipravements in conputer, electronics and instrments 

dUi^^? ^ «=ntinaed positS^tSSl 

STpS^^n^^iS!"'' ^ Of fixSial, business 

^-r,o ^f^7^ ^ SL"^-^-' Colorado's current growth rate is about the same as 
^nSS^^>: TT?^ ^^^""^ Colorado's eccnany^^^ S 

J^?o • 1991-95 Colorado andU.S. ^SS^tS 

S3ki^^S^ w ^ Within Colorado, liont Range countiel (includS 

Sf^^^ ^ econanirSowS^SS i^S^ 

state averages; other counties' grcwth rates are e:?5ected to bs lower. 

r^.ri?5'^°^?^^ changes in non-agricultural civilian employment, bv 
JSK growth in all oco^jational categories (teble la) , but 

trends, 1995 forecasts show over 50% of enplcyment in three oca?5ational 
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^^^iTli "^^ers and adnuiustrators (12%), cierical and Icinared workers 
^ cleaning, lood, personal and protective service (19%)7^rrSatiS 
t^^en eirplqyipent change 1975^85 i£ coipared with forSte Ssl-S 
^^S«n2r^^ ^ anticipated in the health professions anJ in ^4 
^^iS^^kS^°'^^-^'^S?^^ ^Cleaning, food, personal and protectee 
servicse workers. At the same txme^ job aroirtii is +■« ^ir^r 

considerably in construction, crafts and'qpSti?fSSpSic^^e S) . 

^^r^^.^ suggest that the general decline in agriculture will turn 
around an 1988 but at the e>5«nse of farm jcibs; farm enplcS^S^:SctG?S 
d^^frcon about 16,000 jobs in 1985 ^ ar^ 14^0?Ti9?5.^^??aS 

5S^19S^i.'S±.S?^ firom ^ 49,000 to alinost 60,000^iS 
j-y/y ana 1980, are expected to remain at that level throu^ 1990. 

«^^„J^^°^'°^ ,trends suggest that ^diile the service economv exoands 
offering scane slcilled hi^ tech and professional jobs, jrZy S^Ss Sln^ 
r^ore much skill. Problems with job satisfaction ak^lS,^S ^ ^ 
SiS^ °^ =5°^ ^ environment arTkJStSI S 

S^StiiS^S^cSST ' ""^^ anl^eS 

Anotiier inportant point for speculation, especially for educatinn ' -ic -t-v^o 

opportunities for young adults, conpetition for jctos^ be eSclS^ 
«^25 to 20 years v*.en baly boSTLgin to^S ?S^LS?^ Sw 
?S^if ^ into thT^Tf b£aS^ 

S^'^'of"^ ^"S^i^'d^."^ ^ relatively sJl.?"="aS^ 

^^WS^Si.tlosTti^Ltel^'thSe'^^ ^^1^ 
in^will be jobs associated with life^cSS^aiS^Sds i-S^K 
boc^ themselves, ^ere is enou^ lead-tS to ^^S^^eS ^ 
directing some educ'_tional enphases toward them. ^*"-"=^P^^ ana begin 

mjcaircNaL ievels and EaFmccEEftniiCN EarrERNS 

educaSSia^^'S^if^^v,^ ^ comprehensive source of data on 

SSgSTio^^^^lio^^c.SS^S'^ ^c=^^^°f^^ f 

ete.). During th^early 19^T^S^^ J^^r. .enplqyment, 

s.:?plemenS?y?th^ta'^SSSy °^ ^""^ °^ ^ P^^^' ^ i= 
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Scixjoling and Enrollnent leveOs 



Statewide Data. 



^r^J^^°'^,^ °^ educational attainment. As 

Jfl 2, oji 1980 about 80% of Coloradans age 25 and older had 

canpleted at least four years of hi^ school-i:?) frtaS 64% in 1970. m 
SIS?^' ^ P^ation of the same ages had completed hi^ 

S^i^.^"? 2:°^,?^ if "fl^^ • ^ ^tes, Colorado rankedXst in^ 

percent of the 25 and older pcpalation \dio were college graduates f23%) As 
true nationwide, the numbers and proportion of Colorado adults with fewer 
Qian 12 years of schooling declined during the decade of the 1970 "s still 
by 1980 over 350, OOO Coloradans (age 25+) had not completed hi^ schoJsl. ' 

»rro -^ZJ-^^^^ provides school enrollment data for the population, 

S r-^^ self-reports of enrollment are categorized ^rdin^ 

to school level (i.e., nursery school, kindergarten, elem^tary, set^^ndary 
and collie) and sector (public, and private-"<3iurch" or "othSi) . i^^' 
to qualify as "enrolled" , a person must have attended "reguliur school or 
^ll^e" sometime between February 1 and the time of the census fAoril i) 
^^r.^^^^""^ defines "regular school or college" to include iSseri 
school, loJTdergarten, elementary school or schoolinT^ch leads to ThS 
school diploma or college degree. to a nign 

Figure li displays 1980 census enrollment counts for Colorado, bv two 
levels (nursery school throu^ hi^ school vs. postsecondary) S bv %cto? 
S^Lf -srir"^^ • 800,000 coloradans, ageT^^g^, wLSS 

So.S^ "^^^^ ^""^ °^ ^^8° (29% of the 3 and older pq^julation) . S 
^^c^r.^.i°"^'^ (alm^ 180,000 people) were ^lled it thJ 
postsecondary level, of those m postsecondary programs, 88% (almost 157 ooo^ 

in comparison, over 600,000 people were ensiled in 
ii^^JS^"^^!^"'^ programs. About 90% of these were enrolled in 

public institaAions. Of the remaining 10% in private scOioolpro^^^S 
than one^third were young children enrolled in pri^^ m^STIdhSSS 
(Appendix H provides additional details on census enrSmSt f . 

r,ir.^r^!^^^i^^ reflect fairly well the numbers of people in formal 
SS^Ivfl. '^^g^^^fnted programs. However, at the pJSconcSy iSS' 

understate d^nands on educational institutions. For exairple, ^^stsecondSJ 
figures would not include many of the students 'in^^SSSS^ 
academic credit-granting and non-credit continuing education courUS iS^Sv 
g^^^llS°°ig^t?].^ ^'^^^^^ eSoflSrU' 

InLrasrt ate ChT mnarisans 

A recent report of CCEiE's Papulation Dynamics Rroiect documented rv=rr-ion»i 
differences in schooling and enrollment iSSS [S! I98?^^to ?S 
coloradans, age 19 and older, in metropolitan ani nin-me^SS^fa^ S 
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displayed in Table 3a-by regions are defined on the map in Figure 12. (Data 
^J°^-^Jt ^^1® °^ Colorado's 1980 household papulation, so nunibers can be 
irooltiplied by 100 to aFproximate population totals.) 

^ As noted in Table 3a, pecple in metropolitan areas tend to have hirfier 
schooling levels than those in non-metro areas. IWenty-one percent (21%) of 
the metro population, age 19 and older, as compared with 17% non-metro, are 
college graduates. One-quarter of non-metro adults ai>d one-fifth of metro 
adults have fewer than 12 years of schooling. Distmctions within sub- 
regions of metro and non-metro areas are more pronounced. Twenty percent 
(20%) of those on the West and Mountain regions are college graduates, 
SS^J'^^^ ^ regions. Ohe South ba£ greatest 

i^^^^ of adults with less than 12 years schooling (35%) , followed by the 
East (29%) and Denver County (25%). When Denver 3«irty is excliSd; Se 
Denver-Boulder aiSA shows hi^est schooling levels, with 24% being cJllege 
graduates and only 15% having fewer than 12 years of schooling. 

Regional distinctions in enrollment are even more apparent (Table 3b) . 
!?.°^ Coloradans over age 18 were enrolled in school in the spring 
of 1980. Metro-area adults were more than twice as likely as nan- ^tro 
pecple to be enrolled (9% metro vs. 4% non-metro). Hi^est proportions of 
rSio^Qs.^JSs'^ "°ther SMSA's", v^ch include Larimer, Weld, El Paio and 

SchoolintT TPwig of Enrolled Adults 

^® r^rt from v^ch these data come (Appendix K) contain 

^o^t^ations of soling levels and enrol]jnent status. Cross-tabs show 
SJS?? between prior schooling and present enrollment status; 

people with hi^er levels of schooling are more likely to be enrolled. Unk 
IS consistent wilii national studies v^ch have shown that the prcpensity to 
S2JciSSon'"[12t;''"^'°^ ""^"'"^ ^ P-^cted by a ^S?s%^ 

Relationships Between Education and Other Itepulaticn Oaracteristics 

r^y.^JSl^S^^'^'^ E^'namics Project stui^ also documented pcpulation 

2^^^^"^-,.°^, ^- schooling levels, 

^o were enrolled vs. not enrolled (i^pendix K) . K, paraphrase studv 

tiiose oji skilled or professional ocoroations, those with hi^er incomes and 
^ ^^^^ English-speakers have hi^ schoolinrS^.£r^^ 
^S^SJ^J^- than longer-term residents to have 

^ non-r^ and rural non-farm (vs. farm) pecple. In 

^trast, lowest schooling levels were observed among older adultTthose of 
^ican Indian or Spanish origin, disabled adults,^ those not in'tS^r 
fS^^ ^ inoopnum-skill oca^sations, those with lowest incomes, and xhose 
who are noL native English-speakers. "lose 

orirr.T?^"'"® ^ Were more likely tiian rural pecple to be 
enrolled in school, as were migrants (vs. longer-term resideS), y^S 
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^^rA (VS. ottier raoi^ groups), single people (vs. married), acJults 

wtoout responsiijility for dependent children, people in s)diledand 

iSfS^JS^Lff^^^"?' P^^^ °f P^'i°r schooling, 

macks followed Asians in proportions enrolled. Whites, Hispanics and Native 

S^i^"^.^^ ^"^^ ^ °^ another) to teSollS: S2 

^^^S^^^.^^^^t.^^ (^^^g^^ of English- speaking abiS?? 

were about as likely as native English-speakers to be enrolled inTsSool. 

«^ ^^^4.^ regional perspective, areas with greatest affluence, large numbers 
of young-to-md age adults, fewest minorities, heaviest levels of inSiStS 
SShST^ concenteation of postsecondary institutions tended also to have 
hi^est schooling and enrollment levels. Ibgether, these data suggest 

of access and ecrrlty of educational qg^rtunity are ye? to S^Sl^ 
Pfe^ps more strikii^ are the strong relatiSShips h^t^ ec^^SJ^ Sk 
economic develcpment within the state. If regional dif^rSS S 
to be moderated, widespread and concerted effort will bTrSired-St^v^ 
education institutions and educator3--but by many others S^SlT "^"^ ^ 

ISSCES AND OKENDS IN IOSISE0CNEea?Y EDOCAIICN 

discnS^^i^^^^ ^ deinographic and socio-economic conditions 

disoissed earlier in this assessment, a number of issues and trends S 

^^^^•5°^'^^=°^ several v^ch havT^iS^r^^^ 

statewide planning efforts are noted below. The gerSal ^SS^aS 
tr^ vjach are noted imply broad planning consider^5^aS^^^ 
number of more specific issues. To the extoSt that issues are judid^Sil? 
divisive or trends undesirable, they imply need for pl^ff iS^^n?^^ 

Effectiveness in Public Postseoctriary Education 
Equity Omsideratinnc; 

natmi° o'?^n°c: ^ ^ ^ reflect the complexities and pluralistic 

society and to be unique in some regards. DemcSdsTf toe 
P^-industrial era, age shifts, growth in urban S^ority^^SatioS 
P^ation turn-over, regional discr^^ies in econSS 

^^c^^'^^'^^'^J^^^'^ ^ especially evident in'S^^S. ^ 
SS^rSS ^ reminded of toe general issue introduced earlS i e 

how can Colorado postsecondary education best serve iir^Ste S^ii£vii,Ii; 
and larger society in a way that promotes boto social SL^SS^? 

equitSSHSin?^^ ^'"^ ^ P"^^^^ postsecondary services in reasonably 
equitable fashion are not new. But demographic change, occi:pation^^Sfte 
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and forecasts of a slowing econamy suggest that several lingering equity 
^^^^ ^^.-^rB pronaory^. Rural access to SLlSSi^^SS 

resource allocations, and relationships between community/econamic 
develqpmait and postsecondary education are among those issues. sinilaSy 
3^su^ of service to pe^le vho have been under- r^resenced in postseconcaar:^ 
pTOgrans are likely to became more pronounced. As their numbers grow, iieeds 
of such groins as ethnic lainorities, oldek: people, women entering the labor 
force, the under-employed, less affluent and under-educated people will ^tand 
insharp^ conteast to the needs of tHose who have traditionally frequented 
postsecondary education. a-..«d«=in^ 



Perf cc manoe Expectations 



fo^ i^tSh^J:^-.^^^.^ ^® ^^^^1® effects of lowered standarxSs 

for hi^ school and college graduation are far-reaching; the meaning and worth 
of diploaas and degrees are devalued, and as grSuates ^ar^T 
!f S^^^"" limitations affecS^ormaS^SSS^ 

^r^^i^'J^"^. ^ society, ihe abiliS^ to assureSSonSS 

performance standards in the future is an urgent concern. 

Some approaches to the problem are emerging in Colorado and elseidiere 
vdiere efforts are being, made to iitprove elemeSta^i. and secondarTpr^^S^ 
in^ease p:.stsecoiyaary-level entrance reguir^ts, trS^a:S2^fcaS 
P^f^^arce^5)ectations, and to channel some stLidents ,ir.to rSJiiation 

concerns and pressures to .serve new students vAao may be 

nore itrtensive and 

CTeatLve effort is needed. The availability of resources necessary for the 

only because of postsecondary fiS^istraints 
and institutions' budget commitments, but also becau;^ FTL-based fuS£5 
^roaches require that more, not few4r, students ^tS d?Tdd^^ 
resources are to be forthcoming-^ch t^ds to complicate SpzSl^ 

adeauSf?oi^.SS^?V^^ ^J!^^- Not long ago a hi^ school education was 
If^? ^Lf^f^- vocational certification or undergraduate 

^egrees are e:^,ected by many, and graduate degr..es are fairly^m^^ 
P^tseconda^ education has come to be viewed as a r:.^t^ ST^e 

xmdermined. Bus has happened because the reciprocal nature of >-io^-t-c:^^ 
^nsibiaity has been overlooked. When enphasis^S^aSS^n ri^S^S^ 
^^surate attention given to the responsibility and'^dbligaScS^y^^ 
SS^iS^ "^J^i^- example, if students have a ri^t tok gSlS^ 

^^^^^"^^T ^ also be held responsible to p^fS to 

standards; if they do not and are allowed to gi^duate, deqrS^^Jne 
S^JS^^^--, ■J'''^^' irritations and facult|^^ aS^SiS^ 



levels and Types of SeTvifv>e; 



nr^i^r^^^ the labor force has been unable to absorb all vho possess 

costly college degrees; because of this some are calling for sSniScant StI 
in postsecondary programs, especially those that emphSzeTdSS SS^^S 
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(1) 



instructiCTi. _ Unfortunately these calls are often over- generalized reactions 
to CT^^rent circumstances, rather than being based in thoughtful anticipation 
of future conditions. if costly pitfalls of shortsirfitedness^ and 
over-gei^ralization are to be avoided, issues having to do with levels and 
types of postsecondary service deserve careful attention. Several planning 
and policy considerations are hi^i^ted below. 

_ Ooeupational Needs. While detailed oco^jational forecasting in times of 
r^id change in a nation like ours is iinpractical, dencgraphic and socio- 
eoDnainic trends provide some general and noteworthy considerations for 
education planners: 

If present retirement jattems hold, labor force competitiveness can 
bee:?5ected to decline vhen those on the leading ^e of the baby 
boom begin to retire 20 years from now. Whether patterns hold will 
dqpend on such factors as the economic health of the nation and of 
programs like Social Security, financial circumstances of older 
people, and attitudes of the cohort toward retirement. 

Whatever the case, some variation in job opportunity can be emected 
among enplcying organizations and some workers will undoubtedly be 
needed as direct replacements for those vdio do retire. But shifting 
economic emphases and forecasts for slowed growth also suggest that 
resources for other vacated positions will be redirected. While the 
service sector and information and advanced -cechnology industries 
continue to expand, it is anticipated that relatively few new jobs 
will ragoire hi^ levels of knowledge or skill; others will require 
only mimmal skill. As discussed earlier, these trends suggest 
increasing problems with worker satisfaction, the need to consider 
how 3cibs and work environments should be valxied and structured in 
the future, and questions about the roles that postsecondary 
education mi^t play in resolving these issues. 

Scme_ areas of future employment and educational need will be more 
difficult to anticipate than others. To illustrate: 

(A) _ Areas associated with hi^ technology are especially 
v^atile for several reasons: "break-throu^" vdiich have 
potential to create new areas for eirplcyment and education (and 
perhaps to make others obsolete) are difficult to predict; for 
security, social anchor political reasons, timely information 
about technological capabilities and probabilities may not be 
forthcoming; advanced- technology fields are often so highly 
mechanized and specialized that they require few skilled 
workers and can quickly became saturated. 

(B) ^ In contrast, other areas are somevdiat easier to 
anticipate, and may offer opportunity .for larger numbers of 
students and workers. For example, what types of ocomations 
and educational e^^seriences will be in demand over the next 

•f?^'^^ because of the aging of the population? 
Possibilities include: those related to the health, housing, 
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leisure, work and learning needs of middle-aged and older 
Americans; those that prcmote catnmunity involvement, social 
tmi.ty and satisfactory levels of understanding among/between 
older and younger people. 

(C) On another dimension and closest to hone, occi^jational 
needs within education itself must be cansidered—not only 
because future society d^sends on those prepared by it—but 
also because postsecondary (and K-12) institutions are major 
enplqyers in many .places, especially for people with advanced 
degrees [14]. To anticipate future enploynent needs within the 
education sector, not only must educational needs in larger 
society be taken into account, but also those for education 
enplqyees themselves. Considerations within education inclxade: 
anticipated need for personnel in various positions, types of 
schools and geographic areas; internal demograpihics (e.g., age, 
length of service, turn-over rates of faculty in particular 
areas) ; potentials and incentives for shifting existing 
personnel to areas of greatest need, etc. 

Needs for General anri T?>^ir-rr» nt Edueation . How well education in the 
present will serve Colorado and its citizens in the future 5js inteqral to 
discussions about effective service. Calls for a poste-oondaS- core 
curriculum that emphasizes basic academic skills and the liberc- 1 arts iririr^^^ 
sOTie conc^^out the longevity of an education. Ihese calls raise 
gu^tions about the extent to viiich general education should be emphasized for 
staadents in various programs, at i*at levels, and in which institutions. 
^'^^^ ^ ^^5^ continue about just vdiat a core curriculum should entail 
and vdiether it should be standardized across some or all institutions. 

Howler wide^read general education mi^t became at the postsecondarv 
level, advances in knowledge and job .obsolescence also suggelt needs for 
r«:urrent and continuing education. Questions associated with recurrent 
education of the state's citizens include: What are^t^ e^^SS 

What kinds and levels Of ^cSonS^SSSS 
ace most needed and how can they best be delivered? What role should the 
SiiSso^^- P^^^^. sector) play in providing them? Relative to initi2 
^cational pr^aration, vdiat eit?iiasis should recurrent education have? To 
^rS^ft^^°^'^^ ^ participate? [15] LdJcewise, ^ee^ fS 

r^urn^ education rust, be contemplated within education itself. Incentives 
and approaches^ for the lariating and refreshing of education persoi^^S 
SSiS>,Sf^°"L2f7^'^^^y believes that education^SdlproSde 

iH,^!?^^ -^"^^ ^® management of difficult sociS 

issues— issues like those of professional dbsoleasence. social 

. Disciplinary and mtgniisciplnTWT- v Anamarh^? ihe present oeriod in 

^^I'Z }^ °if^.J^^.^^. ^ ^ ^ tLTS^^enchment" f^^nag? S S 
serious roadget limitations jji an especially corrpetitive and chalS^^ Sme^ 
retrendmient has generally meant defensivi ^Sction 

h^S??v°Lf'=^'?^^^"^ ^ organizational strucLrSTtl^is ^ ^ 
been of a disciplinary nature. But a growing limiber o?Sop5 
see lomtations of conparbnentalized approaches to deiing^iS^t^iS^S 
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prdblems of our times. Iheir views promote interdisciplinary approaches to 
iJistnactLon, research and service. While current organizational structures 
^ funding tend to encourage disciplinary approaches, many argue that the 
future wrllreguice both-with greatest promise for new knowledge residing in 
creative synthesis of insists frcm a variety of vigorous disciplines [16] . 

For CCHE, this matter raises questions about \diat organizational 
structures should be encouraged in order to pranote needed disciplinary and 
interdisciplinary work in the future. For example, should in±Lvidual 
instituticpns maintain many of their disciplinary departments vdiile adding 
interdisciplinary ones or should some institutions emphasize disciplinary work 
and others interdisciplinary? Should inter-organizational structures be 
encouraged (e.g., consortia arrangements or state-wide institutes for 
particular types of interdisciplinary or advaiioed disciplinary studies; 
collaborative agreements with private colleges or business and industry) ? . 

Delivery fiyFA-m^ . Alternative ways to extend or enhance educational 
slices are being ei^jerimented with today, both on- and off-campus. In 
particular, technology-based approaches offer potential for more efficient use " 
Of feculty time and widespread access to. educational services throucAi 
conputer-assisted instruction, telecourses or information retrieval via remote 
computer terminals. There are several questions and issues associated with 
these approaches, especially: v*at types of technological infirastrucJiure 
Should be supported, and at vd-iat cost; the extent to \diich technological 
appr«pac4i^ should augment or si;5plant more personal approaches; i^ether 
sufficient numbers of learners are self-directed eiiou^ to benefit from less 
pe^onal instruction; and generally, Aether postsecondary effectiveness mi^t 
S^Slc^ ^ eanphasis is placed on the efficiency of educatiOTal 

««v™ While concerns about the effectiveness of instructional approaches are 
normally IJe prerogative of faculty members rather than policy makers, the 
availability of technologically-based delivery mechanisms cloud this 
distmction. _ For example, with the advent of personal computers and 
telecOTnnunications, state and institutional policy has considerable potential 
to inQuenoe classroom instructional methods, frequency of student-teacher 
interaction, and class size, ihis being the case, policy decisions reqardina 
use and landing of educational technology should take into account thTadvicS 
? 2f?^ members and educational researchers on such questions as: How well 
do students learn from various approaches? Do some types of students benefit 
^ °^ another approach? Are some topics and levels of instruction 
more amenable, ro use of educational technology than others? 

J^^, teleconmunications technology is suitable for use beyond normal 
JJ^tutional boundaries, there are also inter-institutional and interstate 
considerations rtom a state budget perspective, costs and duplication of 
service are of concern because of the relatively large investments required 
for tel^ciiinunications onfras^ and broadcast-quality programming. From 
^J^T^^ ^'!f^?^''^' . <3^i^ concerns and competition for students raise 
issues that must be considered in the context of the pervasiveness of the 
media consT^ protection and interstate trade law. Because of such concerns 
as these, and consistent with its other coordinative and monitoring functions. 
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the OCHE Extended Studies Rcogram has been given respcnsibility as agent for 
off-canipus onstructional teleccsnmunicatlons. In this role it convenes task 
toroes, sponsors studies and maJces recammencaations on educational 
telecoiranunications and encourages collaboration and ei?)erimentation (e.g. 
Doxnt-sponsorship of telecourses by several education institutions and public 
broadcast stations). A brief summary of the current status of educational 
telecomraunications in Colorado is inclxjded in toendix L; more detailed 
ri^orts are cji file at CX3JE, 

Needs f or Lmcrffemqe Plarmijic^ 

nature of education is such that considerable time is required to 
effect change. Consider, for instance, that roan^- students take fraS five to 
seven years to complete a baccalaureate degree; graduate studies tate more 
tMe, espeo^ly doctoral programs v^ch are expected to pr^iare, amona 
oto^ future college faculty members; new program approvals and 
accreditations often take more than a decade; coital investment approvals and 
constructLon can take longer. If education is to be relevant in the future 
plans made in the present must be reasonably long-range and often must b4 
ojiplemented incrementally so that commitments to current students, faculty arid 
SS^S^'J^ visionary proactive planning is also 

ojiplied; to follow the alternative model (vrtiere plans are dev^ocied in 
response/reaction to current circumstance) is to risk irrelevance even^fore 
plans can be operationalized. ^j-ure 



Support for Public Postseoan3ary Bducaticn 
T^TTY^iTY T for Public Goods 

^ff^ .f.^' funding, considerations were not particularly 

5??Sf^o.?^ postsecondary education. Colore a«i the 

nation enjoyed econamic prosperity and the resources needed to support a 
^idly growuig population were forthcoming. New schools and coll^^were 
iSi^L,^ ^"^^S* government saw educatSi as an 

promataiig social justice and advanced technology and a 

^SrSv^^^^.^"^ ^ education institutions and 

dir^y to students in such forms as grants or loans. !me private- sector 

P^^^ resources for specialized resea^dh, equipment, 

SSEf.^ ^ demand for ^osS^^ 

education, not only because there had been ui^recedented arc^ xiTS 

?S?^fv^^^^2?' ^ °^ considStions, but ^iec^oi 

the compellii^g fact that the nation needed more educated workers. toeS 
as givens, and with state appropriations that grew each year because they were 
based on numbers of students served, postsecondary education SSSSied!^ 

r.r.^'^^''^^^^'^^^ different now and postsecondary agendas reflect 

preoco^sations with matters of finance, cost-containment; ificien^ S 

ISSL^^Sf '^'^^t- JS2^ ^ ^ substance' tfSS^SviSS 

JSS^'f^i.?'^'' ^^^^ corrpetition in the labor 

force, federal and private-sector cutbacks and state budget limitations 
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present serious challenges for postsecondaiy education. To meet the 
challenges, public education planning and policy must ba considered in licdit 
of resource availability and the public good. 

By definition, public goods are things— acccnplishments of society — that 
are so important to its functioning t^at we collectively pursue and pay for 
_5L nation peace, security, good health, and an ^^r^ted citizenry 
are central public goods (in contrast to private goods vdiich are individually 
possessed for the benefit of the individual holder) . To achieve them, we have 
such public services as those associated with the military, law enforcement, 
old age pensions, protection from ^idemics, safe food, clean air and water 
and education. t3niite private cctrnttiodities, public goods are not priced by the 
marketplace; expenditures for pablic goods are determined by public need and 
throu^ sucih collective processes as public opinion, voting and legislative 
decision. As societal inperatives, public goods investments antJ.cipate needs 
and prevent future prdblems (e.g., we have armed forces to prevent the 
likelihood of a war and to be prepared if others attack us; we have public 
health regulations tro prevent widespread illness; we provide education to 
assure that we have^a qualified workforce and the leadership needed for the 
future, incliading the leadership of other public organizatJ.ons) . This being 
the case, the financing of particular . public services must be considered in 
tiie context of their relative importance to a population and in terms of v*iat 
t2ie long- range costs of not providing them would be [17] . 

Ttxus, issues of cost and funding for particular public postsecondary 
services must be considered in terms as such questions as: In v^t ways 
do/would they serve the public good? What would be the consequences if they 
are ncjt provided in the public sector? Some sample considerations for CCHE 
include: 

— In j*iat ways do specialized, technical program offerings support the 
public good? . . .Compared to liberal arts programs? What would be 
the consequences if one or 'the other was not provided or was 
de-enphasized? 

— In v4iat ways do particular types of postsecondary institutions serve 
the public good (i.e., small and large colleges, rural and urban 
institxttions, vocational, 2-year, 4-year and graduate institwrtions) ? 
If some did not exist, or were significantly altered in form or 
purpcse, v4iat would be the likely consequences for the state's 
ability to manage its challenges? 

— With regard to honoring public values of equity and access, vAiat are 
tiie probable effects of limiting the availability of student aid' 
What are the implications of providing aid based on financial need 
rather than scholastic ability? 

Piiblin WiniiTqnoQg to Jrrvesti in Edumtinn 

^^-v, ^SS" ^® citizens have come to expect many public services— and 

^J^% °^ ^ peculation it is likely that the^ will be increased 

demand for .^xane, especially such services as those related to health, 
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returement pensions and public safety. In the context of competing demands, 
the willingness of the public to support investments for a particular service 
has mostly to do vdth their confidence in and valviing of that service. How 
well public postsecondary education will fare in the future will laraely 
depend on public perc^stions of its worth. Unfortunately, there are two 
important forces at work v^ch are likely to affect public opinion in negative 
ways — ^unless action is taken to overcome them. 

, K^^' e^qjectations that hi^er education will assure individuals of a 

good Dcib, more money and hi^er social status are increasingly unrealistic 
causing people to questioa'i its worth. Here we suffer from our own rhetoric* 
^ucators have long used thes- sorts of "private-good" arguments to proclaiiii 
the merits of a public postseconcaary education. And, having trained txstb 
peqge "Uian the labor force can absorb and granted some degrees of 
questionable quality, we are nos/ caught in the trap of premising what we can 
no longer deliver. 

To overcame this problem, we are challenged to develop sound, believable 
ratiOTale--caiipelling reasons ^y the public should si?3port postsecondary 
education. Rationale that stress personal gain are no longer sufficient; more 
^^^r"^ °" ^® 50od ana how, together, pecple stand to 

■ • ^ statewide system of postsecondary education. At the sam^ time, 

post^condary performance standards must be hi^ enou^ and service eguitabl4 
enouc^i to assure public confidence and credibility. 

th^-i,-^^5^U'^i ^^-t'^n ^th public institutions declines, 

theox support is less likely. As the baby boomers age, there will be fewer 
aaats v^th interests vested in schools ind collegi 'that t^^^^ fSS 
youth. well, circumstances of the times have encouraged bureaucratic and 
^SSSJ^^ft,??^?^^ °^ ^^^"^ problems and public services. onese 
vS?^"^ ^ Important functions, but they also increase the 
]i^?^^^-9^^^^ ^ i^tut^ If public si^pSt 

^ forthccaning, oicrent practices and contemplated actions mu^he 

evaluated with such factors in mind. For example: acdons must be 

— ;^lied refjearch, coraraunity service and outreach functions of 
pc^tsecondary education are generally among the first to suffer v*ien 

Zi^S ^^y^ long-run, how mi^t such actions influence 

si^port for education? 

— To the extent that iitpersonal technology r^laces face-to-face 
interaction between students and educators, how mirfit this affect 
public support? 3- 

5^^^ program consolidations or institutional mergers 

affect public support? 

Sucoorfc frcpi Within Education 

oo^^Jf ^ eduction is managed in such a way that institutions must 

^^^i attention, status and ^erational funds,^e^ 

treating the provision of public education as thou^ it were a private 

17 
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comnociLty. Today the adversarial nodel applies, with "the system" toleratiirr 
fierce campetLtion not only between pc^tsecc^idaiy instiSSi aSd^S^S 
a^^c d^arbnents, bat also between ^ hS2 
education Diis being the case> institutions can be e^irtS^ 
g^jed changes 2Si vays that protect their o«n, not nec^S^tS ^^c'T 



^ serious shortcomii^— and in the U.S. there is 
i^SLS^^f^^?'' approaches. We a?e challenged to thoi^^lg 

^erjmeiit witii other approaches, building them on the foiSdation of ^t»^ 
S^SJ- ^ ^.'■'^^ education would agr^ to: a statewide sjS^ 

^S^??on^^^ ^""^ ""^^^^ °^ students and society^erStSgiS 
^qperation and coordination ainong institutions so that tiisy c^^o?ide 

^?i°"S.t^r^ ^ good Of all and of s^r^SiaSS^S 

quality that the public is willing to si^port them. In the nrevi^ 
environmarit of grovrth ard prosperity the need for cocp^kon aJid^rSStiS 
SSI ^fS25i^^>r^ less apparent; today the iSU^^^SS^'^o 
issue 2S vrtiether there is the will to exert concerted effort To be JuTi 
co^^on ^juires effort and often cc«S^S?dS ii^^^ 

autonony Yet cooperation is imperative in the acquisition of pSSlSds 
for, by definition, they can only be achieved thrm|rcolleSv?artici! 

l^^^'^' f ^ productivity and the attitudes and morale of educators 

need to be considered. Ideological debates coi?)led with pSlic SJdS^ 

S^'^^v'Sl v^xealisS^SiSnfSS?'^ 
security not only mate faculty and staff uncomfortable and susnicians -f-w 
stifle creativiti^ and divert attention fran the taS^D? SfcaS^ 

Early in this r^rt it was asserted that the post-industrial era »r>r? -i-^^^ 
SS^ fSf^'f ^ technology "demaS^n^Sf^^inSt^ Si 

^^T?i ? ^ Colorado postsecondary education master Dlan^ 

v^a. a..ece S^^eie^ ''SSi^S^i 
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L] Mu^ has been voritten about the present and caning age. For somevAiat 
different examinations, see Daniel Bell, The Comina of the Pfyrd— 
STdustrxal Society (NY: Basic Books, 1973) ; Alvin Kjffler, The Third Wave 
(NY: Bantam, 1981); Johri Naisbitt, Mecfatrends (NY: Warner, 1982); and 
Paul Hawken, et. al.. Seven Ttamorrows (NY: Bantam, 1982). Extensive 
data-based documentation of U.S. social conditions and trends (with 
international comparisons) is available in Social Indicators T7 7 (Bureau 
of the Census, December, 1980) . i«^"^u 

] Classic discussions of societal maintenance and societal change appear in 
^old J. Tcrynbee, A study o f History (10 vols., NY: Oxford University 
Press, 1934-54) : Wilbert E. Moore, Social Change (Engleiwood Cliffs, NJ- 
rtentice-Hall, 1963) ; and Richard P. Appelbaum, Theories of Social f3iange 
(Chicago: Rand MtNally College Publishing Co. , 1970) . The cultural 
continuity/stability and change-oriented themes of U.S. education are 
evi^it in Van Cleve Morris, Philosophy and the American Sehcv^i (Boston: 
Houston Mifflin, 1961, pp. 11-14); the historical predaminancs of one 
vs. the other are discussed in Part V of the same text. 

Several of David Riesman's books on society and the individual are 
relevant, including: The Lonelv Crowd (with Glazer and Denney, Garden 
CLty, NY: Doubleday, 1953), Individuali sm ReconsidP>TT^ (Garden City, NY- 
Doubleday, 1954), Constraint and Variety in American Education (Lijicoln: 
Umversil^ of Nebraska, 1958), The Academic Revol-utinn (with Jencks, 
Garden Cxty, NY: Doubleday, 1968) , and The Perpetua l Dream: P^fnrm ^rv^ 
ggperjjtiaTt ir> American Colleges (with Grant, Chicago: University of 
Chicago ^ss, 1976). Also, see John W. Gardner, Excellence (NY: niper 
-JL,- .1^% classic source on the relationship between society ind 
tiie individual IS Pitirm Sordkin, Social and Cultural DvmaTnir^ (4 vols., 
NY: American Book Co. , 1937- 41) . — v«jj.=>. , 

Dileimas and options of post-industrial times, with several implications 
for education, are concisely discussed in Warren G. Bennis and Hiilip E 

Temporary Society (NY: Harper & Row, 1968) . A number of 
^catiCTi sources recognize complexities of the new age and offer 
potential options. Several sources vAiich address curriculum concems 
include: Harold G.. Shane (with M.B. Tlabler) , Educating for p tj«^ 
mil^^ (ELoom^^igton, IN: ihi Delta Kappa Educational Foundation, 
1981) , Ernest L. Bqyer and Martin Kaplan, Educating for Survival (Qianq^ 

M^3i_.Arts (San Erancisco: Jossey-Bass, 198I) . General 
^SS?'?;^.^*^? i^^^ education are noted in: Derek Bdk, Bevond the 
ivo^ Tower (caiitoridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1982) and Howard 
S^te of the Nation and the Agerv^. uj cfl^ir T^.TSS^ 

A o^itical analysis of education's 
S^i±^ ^ P^'^f^^ff^^ ^ econamic equality is provided in Murray 
S^' .S?^/^^"^'^ Frp ^Rlit^r (San Eranciico: Jossey-BassT 

1972). in additio--, and of special relevance to CCHE's statewid4 
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Di^^S?^,^ r^ns^xlities, are: Robert Binibaum, Maintainjna 

Diversity in Hi^er Educate nn (San Rrancisco: Jossey-Bass, 1983) and 
John D. Millett, .Conflict in Higher- mirv,-hion (san Fcancisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1984) . (ihe first is concerned with maintainir^ educational 
diversity in the face of "homogenizing" forces vSiich are making different 
posteecondary institutions became more alike; the second discusses 
COTflicts ^cih occur because of differences in orientation of 
P^tsecondary institutions and agencies responsible for statewide 
coordination of postsecondary education.) "iu«wj.ae 

Die source of population estiinates and projections data is the 
SllS^^^.f^'^' Colorado Division of local Government (i.e., "State 
D^ogragier"), "Colorado Population Projections" data run of October, 
1986. Die base year for intercensal population estimates (1981- "85) and 
for ProjectiOTs is 1980 (Census). Ihe estimates and projections were 
S^^tS ^L^.f?if D^^F^^ for infomation pur|SfS^~SS 
JSl^'^^^f^ ^ "Official" projections by ^S^DiviJion of 

iiiclude natural increase (births - 
deatts) and net migratirai. County-by-county variations in fertility and 
St^S; ^ cx>nsidered in the projections. Because of the ScSS 

slcwmg of jji-migration, a 25-year annual average for eadi county 
umt--^pt for counties in the Denver CMSA— is as a cStSt S 

«lc^at.ng population size for futi^re years (i.e., it^ aSSS^ 
^re net migration for each county outside the Deliver OBA^S^^ 
same as its annual average net migration feom 1960 to 1985) . 

In providing the projections, the State Demographer notes fl^ that acH«i 

discrepancies between assumptionf used in 

a SS^iS^ ^ °^ ^3or cc^SS of^anS 

(e.g., hi^er or lower migration rates, fertility rat^, etc.) and^) 
ttat, generally, projections for the longer-iahge futiS aSl f oi 
g^graghic areas _ with more volatile pqpiSSion^endrvSL iS 
^IcSS^^S^S! — fut^ a^ for larg^ar^ 

^ several factors to consider vAien speculating about the extent 
oLoSS "T;^'.^^ participation iiT^t^nc^^laSS 
SSf^; ^^"S ^ °f partici^on have^SS 

gat ^SSi^2?.flH^ Of people beyond tSitional coll^ 

, r^^ years) vho are enrolled in college (particularlv in 
community colleges), participation rates decline ^id^^^^aS 
abases (esp^ialiy around age 35) . Adults with l^S^Sci^t?S 
^^^^^ ^ ^ °^ socio-economic statiS or 

SSfTt-,^!?"^.^^^"- areas to hS; 

sonevdiat hi^^ participation rates than those feom rural^aT 
strongest predictor of an adult's future participa^ S^^am^ 

S^^^^fallv In ^1 ^^/^^ pa:5cipated 

W^IT^f^ ^ formal school programs (i.e., the more vears of 

formal education a person has, the more likely he 'is to ^c^^ S 
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f^.i.'?^ leamijjg activity in the future). other fairly strong 
F^^?^ °f an andividual's participation have to 60 with "life 
S£L^t ^ "trigger" le^i^ activjg 

in Ddb or career, family changes such as divorce or 
■ Siirl?^ if!?^"^.^"^'. changes, retirement, etc.). U.S. ai5 

S^^S SSiS-iSr mjority of adults participate 

S^.^^l"'^^^:®^ learning activity, fewer (about oi^ third) 
^rticipate on "organized instruction", and even fewer (about 10%) 
participate in formal education programs for credit or creditiais. it 
IS also known that adults are typically part-time learners/students. 

As elseviiere, Colorado baty boomers have moved beyond "traditional" 
^llege age, ^ many will soon be beyond the age of the typical "non- 
^dational/oldep-than^average" student. And while, nati^S, Sv 
boom^ generaUy have hi^ levels of education' than ^^.tWiS^ 
S^?^ ' ^^f^ boomers possess particularly hi^ l^els of 

fairly skilled or professional occc?«Uons. (2his 2 
-^^^^ liifluence of in-migration during the I970's id early 
•80's, and IS discussed in a later section of this ieport.) 

mms we can speculate that on the one hand, because of theix age babv 

S i^^^.^^-^'P^^ ^ postsecondS'pr^mfS 

the futi^, on the other hand, because of their past education fand 
SS^^v'^^ neec^ for continuing professional e6nSSm^T^^y^ 
^ff jL^y ^ participate at older ages than was true if the eSliS 
SSS^J?""- ^ possibiliti. is the more shakey S tS^^J^ 

prcpositians--especially for postsecoixaary institutions 

=?Er^ ' ^ example, that since so many Colorado babv boomers 

^'^f^ 3aiow^st.h^7f ^ 

S aS^S^ financial costs of having achieved hi^ levels of eduSSon); 

S2Sf "^SeS^ ^^cdic participate k 

seiecrea academic credit courses may be more likelv as ^Hhi- 

participation in intensive credit or non-a^ ' ccSsS^^L?? 

certification courses, etc. s««ojrt courses, sKill 

A numb^ of sources document adult participation rates and oatte«is 

TSSitS^ ^fil'r^ B. Aslanian and Henry M. Brickell, Americans ir. 
FSf^^^°": Life Chances As Rga^n. ^ for Adi:i1t Tr^^^^r^ r^. colleoe 

Ontario institute for Studies in EducationT 
SSSS.^ ^^^r"" ^' ^^^5)' Sheila A. Khc^, "A ^iSe Sf 

Colorado's Adult learning Needs and Resources" (Deiw4r: Ooloido 
I^g^^learning Project, Colorado Conxion on^'^ EdSSSn? 

[7] "local Inplications of Net and Turnover Migration", E Khoo and t 
Bacagali?,i, PACE, Vol. 2, No. 1 (Winter 1985) , dLvS: ' C^,^ |fS.7* 

'SSr^^t, Gnomic Analysis (CEA) , University of 

.-olorado-Boulder, presented CEA forecasts at the Wll wSu^if the 
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[9] 



Colorado Extended Studies' Deans and Directois. He noted that the 
forecasts are based on current policy in the U.S. and Colorado. itiey 
assinne that oil prices will rise to about $20-$25/barrel bv 1990 but 
w^'t go much hi^er, that increased inflation will result, and that the 
Fed will then intervene to control inflation (thus the leveling/slowinq 
of -Uie econony between 1991- '95). The forecasts also assume that the 
spint of Grahajn-Rudmai. will continue to have influence, and will 
moderate defense spending, etc. Other factors which could intervene, 
such as intenational eventis of major economic consequence, are not 
considered in the forecasts, nor are such policy changes as new econamic 
develqpznent strategies and initiatives— especially at state and local 
levris. Sojnilarly, such matters as how states will deal with the effects 
of the new federal tax law are not considered in current forecasts. 

^ Colorado Lifelong Learning Project (1980-1983) was co-sponsored by 
the CCHE, the Education Caramission of the States, the W K Kelloqa 
Foundation and the Divisions of Continuing Education of CSU and UC-B 
^e Pc^atxan Dfi^cs Project (1983-1986) was co-sponsored by CCHE and 
the U.S. Fund for the Improvement of BDstsecondary Education. 

SS-'^^JS Colorado Extended Studies program for 1979-80 show 

"enrollments", vdxich produced over 150,000 
student credit hours (Appendix I). While not directly comparable 
because they r^rt "enrollments" (vs. "headcount") and are for W^Se 
SSiM'^*^^^?^-^' assumes continuing education students mi^t 

possibly enroll in as many as four or five courses during a year then 
Sr^S>.^^^^ postsecorxaary institutiorSl^d^^r^ 
^ about 10,000. ihis is probably a conservative speculation, givS^ 

continuing education. Also, ^^^^n^ol^^ 
decennial census. (m 1979-80, ExSded 
Steadies r^rts about 30,000 non-credit "enrollments", r^r^SSa 
almost 36,000 student credit hours.). -i-uiern^ , r^resenting 

STS^T^^^'^'^^P^^?'' ^ somes^t more difficult to 

S^^- J°^^^ continuing education students enrolled in^ivaS 
colleges and the University of Denver are probably under-rSreseSTS 
decennial census counts, as are students in prcp^etSf SSff^ S 

^ OccL^ational Education enrollment 
r^rts for proprietary schools are included in Appendix J. -^J^t 

Also see Endnote [6] for additional information about adult particination 
in learning activity and educational programs. parcicipation 

[11] "Demogragiic Insists for Education Planners: Selected Analvsis of 
Data on_ the Colorado ftjpulation", s. iSTS R ^^se^ 
Pqpulation Dynamics Project, CCHE, August, 1985. Neisen, 

^"^^ S-.^Ss)^? AS lean^TT. (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1981, 
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[13] For a discussion of the reciprocal nature of ri^ts and respansibilities 
see Ifinora Bdhren, Edward Khop and Sheila Kncp, "Defininr^Ri^ts and 

^ An Energy Development Case," Hioh PiIit^.. Ar,m 
Anthropologist, Vol. 5, No. 3, Suramer/J^l, 1985, pp . 7-13 , '"'^ ' ™ 

[14] Ito the fall of 1985, Colorado's public K-12 and postsecondary districts 
and anstitutions directly enplcyed about 75,000 workers, r^aresenting 29% 
of all goyernraent vjorkers and 4.7% of all non-agricultural wage and 
salary workers in the state, of these, almost 43,000 were profe^ional 
P^sormel, with 23% enplcyed by postsecondary institutions fas 
administrators, faculty members or non-faculty professionals) and 77% as 
teachers or administrators in K-12 schools. Die vast majority of 
postsecondary professionals possess advanced degrees, \Aiile about half of 
S^,-^^-'-^^ schools hold graduate credentials. Besides public K-12 
and hi^ education professionals, there are others, of course, 
SSiS^J^'^.'^ regional and local ed uc ation agencies, privat4 

schools and colleges etc. For additional details on current e^lqyroent 

SloSiS^i^^?.i^?1e"',^ °^ K-12 Public Edu^S^ 

Colorado" (Colorado Department of Education, 1986) ; "Status of Minorities 
in Colorado Public Hi^er Education, Fiscal Year 1985- '86" fColorado- 
^T^^°^rJ^ Education); and Colorado TpW^r-" vr.^ -R^i^ 

i^l? ° Department of Labor and Emplqyment, Vol. 23, No. 11, 'Nov., 

[15] sc^ ^^te^OT these questions are provided in sources cited in endnote 

[16] aese tcpi^ and issues are discussed in "Tfeking the Mixed-Discioline 
IJ^ing s^tem^el Work: Issues and ManagenSSlnsi^S^am^S.S^ 
E^an Emjects," Ed Khop, Maya ter Kaile, Winard SchnS^and%£y 
Zrfzl, ^ garminq Systens Research an d Extension; MaTwcr^r rf- and 
gSjod^, C^ia Butler Flora and Martha Itamecek (eds.) , ^SlttSI; 
^^f^Sii. ^versity Farming Systems Research I^per Series, 

of public goods and social policy, see Martin Rein, Fmra 
Policy to PrR<2tinP (Aimonk, NY: M.E. Sharp, Inc. , 1983) ; for dSSsiS 
?^ J^^^"" ^tional and collective action see M^ DaS^ 

(Syracuse, NY: Syracuse Univerl^^fSs?'; S 

?^^S^^o°^if^^™^- ^ American hi^ iiucati^^ thit aS 

related to the acquisition of public good see Paul L Dressel 

Education" (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1981) . ^y^ieir 
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Figure 2. 



The Public Postoecondary Education Environaent 
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Figure 3. The Focua of the Environmental Aeaeaament 
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Figure 6a 

Population Growth by Colorado Region, 1930 - 1980 
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Figure 6b 

Average Annual Growth by Colorado Regions, 1930 
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SJ!:. !' Y^^"^ °^ Census, charts prepared by CO Division of Local 
Government and originally appeared in an article authored by JeidJeiSo Ids 
(State Demographer) for PACE (Vol. 2. No. 2, Spring, 1985) ^^^J^olds 
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Figure 7 

Proportional Representation of Age Cohorts, 
Projected for Colorado, 1982 - 2000 
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Source: Demographic Section, CO Division of Local 
Government, chart originally appeared in an article 
prepared by William Mowder, CO Office of Planning § 
Budgeting for PACE (Vol. 2, No. 2, Spring, 1985). 
Projections are based on 1982 population estimates. 

Note: in a graph as this, effects of more recent slowing 
of migration (which tends to be age-specific) would be 
Slight, with proportions of 18-24 and 25-34 age categories 
perhaps a bit smaller [sk] i 
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Figure 8. . • 

PROJECTED SHARE OF TOTAL POPULATION. COLORADO ETHMIC GROUPS. 1980 - 2010 
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Table la 



Occupational Category 

Engineers 
Computer Specialists 
Health Professionals 

Teater^?^ Technicians 
upff' * (except college) 

?e iSrni/%'^'f'; '"^ Entertainers 
ProJ? slo^af°'wH*?' T"'*'^"9 Professionals 
Hana|^^^^ »^1ndred (n.e.c.) 

5aies workers 

Transport Equipment Operativ« • 

Cleaning, pood, Personil, and 

Protective Service Workers 
TOTAL 



1975 



X of 



Kumber 
(OOO's) 


Total 


12.2 


1.2 


5.1 


0.5 


20.3 


♦2.1 


10.1 


1.0 


M 6.3 


0.6 


13.6 


1.4 


ib:o 


1.8 


45.2 


4.6 


117.5 


11.9 


62.8 


6.4 


207.6 


21.2 


45.4 


4.6 


74.2 


7-5 


Bl.l 


8.2 


34.8 


3.5 


4B.5 


4r9 


1B2.7 


18.6. 


985.4 


lOOZ 



1985 



Number 
(OOO's) 

19.4 
8.3 

2B.9 

16.0 
8.6 

22.8 

67.5 
176.2 

95.5 
3C5.0 

69.9 
108.6 
116.5 

48.0 

69.4 
267 .a 



% of 
Total 



1995 



Number 



X of 
ITotal 





(OOO's) 


1.3 


24.8 


1.3 


0.6 


11.3 


0.6 


2.0 


40.5 


2.2 


1.1 


20.8 


1.1 


0.6 


11.1 


0.6 


U6 


32.5 


1.7 


1.7 


29.6 


1.6 


4.6 


91.7 


4.9 


12.1 


231.4 


12.4 


6.6 


128.0 


6.8 


21.0 


398.7 


21.4 


4.8 


86.4 


4.6 


7.5 


131.0 


7.0 


8.0 


134.0 


7.2 


3.3 


57.0 


3.0 


4.8 


. 84^6 


4.5 


1B.4 


355.9 


19.1 


lOOX 


1869.3 


lOOX 



at Boulder, Colorado History 



Table lb 



Occupational Category 



Engineers ^ ' -~ 

Computer Specialists 
Health Professionals 

iSSlSf^r^?' Technicians 
u^f? ' * (except college) 

Artists, and Entertainers 

jaies Workers 

Op.tlt ir'JnXtT"^"^^^-^ 
lli:Tr:' OperStivis 
Cleaning, Food, Personal , and 

Protective Service Workers 
TOTAL 



Chanpe In Employment 

(OOO's) 
197S-1SHS 19B5.199j5 



Otfference 
85-95/7 5-BS 



Source: Center for Economic Ar.aiysit Univ..-c7 




li ?! Colorids at Boulder, 
S£j£i2troljorecest (October, 
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Table 2 



U3 
Ul 



re.« or Schoo, Co«,p,.tcd. 1,80 „70. Tor Colorado a... Pop„ut,o„ ZS r..,. or ,„d 0,..r, 
- COLOR AOO 

U.S. 

1980 19 -7 0 

* ^ ' ^ ^ 19 8 0 

H 2 1 u 



Total PopuTatfon 

Age 25 find Older 1.663,891 100 l.m,l38 100 

0 to 8 
Years of 
SchooMng 

9 Co II 
Years of 
School f ng 

4 Years 
Hfgh School 
or GcO 

1-3 Years 
College 

4 Years 
Col lege 

5*- Years 
College 



19 7 0 

5 CiiAHGE 
_ 1970 to 1980 



1 9 ; 0 

: CHAKGc 
5 1970 to 1980 



46 




132,775,652 100 109,899,359 100 21 
24,370,124 18 31,087,390 28 -22 
20,320,142 15 21,285,922 19 -5 



21.593,443 



16 



34,158,051 


31 


24 


11,650,730 


11 


79 


6,657,604 


6 










5,059,662 


5 





•ever catcgorlw reported; bracketed data are for header c.tegorf„. 

Sources: CO 1900 Cenjuj. Advance Ejtf nates ot. 7 Bnv ion?. ^« 

f"f«./n,vf,(ona] Estimates Sapple^nta'ry RJrf^aMe p^ 1980 

rjble 88. c-enwry Keport. Table P-Z; U.S. 1970 Cenwj. U.S. Sunmary. Vol. 1. Pt. I, 
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Pigure 11 

1980 Census Counts of School Enrollment 
for the Colorado Population, Age 3 and Older 
by Education Sector and Level^^^^S 



PflKLlC, POSTSECONDARY 
n enrolled: 156,857 



% of row: 
% of column: 
% of TOTAL: 



88% 
22% 
20% 



(post- 
doctoral 
( advanced 
professional 

""^^"^ PRIVATE, POSTSECONDARY 
n enrolled: 



% of row: 
% of column: 
% of TOTAL: 



22,216 

12% 
27% 
3% 




PUBLIC, N.S 
n enrolled: 



- 12th GRADE 
562, 53i 



% of row: 
% of column: 
% of TOTAL: 



90% 
78% 
70% 



Sum, Public: 719,396 
^ of TOTAL: 



PRIVATE, N.S.>12th GR, 
n enrolled: 59,479 



% of row: 
% of colTimn: 
H of TOTAL: 



10% 
73% 
7% 



Cnursery 
school) 



90% 



Sum, Priv.: 
% of TOTAL: 



81,695 
10% 



Sum, PS: 179,073 
% of TOTAL: 22% 



Sum, N-12: 
% of TOTAL: 



TOTAL: 
%; 



622,018 
78% 



801,091 
100' 



^ Sou''*ce • TT C D 

Coi;.aio."ifMM,"" °'- "--P"- -General Social . Eco„o,.ic Characr=ri3. . 

To Qualify as '*en'-on A)^ 

high school diplon,a or college Sgre^ "'"'"^"^^^ or schooling which leads °o . 



^ Pexcents rounded to the nearest whole 
Chart prepared by S. Knop, 12/86. 
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Table 3a 



Su..„, T.bl<,= Dl.trlbutlon., L.v.1 »f Schooling Co.pl,t.d by 



Statewide 

Metro: 

Denver Cty. 

Rest, Den-Bldr SMSA 

Other SMSAs 

Non-metro: 
West & Mtns. 
East 
South 



< HiS. 


H.S. 

Onljf 


Some 

Col 1 erfo 


4* Yrs. 


Total 
5 In) 


20 


33 


26 


21 


100 


(20,022) 


19 
25 
15 
20 


33 
30 
33 
35 


27 
24 
28 
27 


22 
21 
24 
IB 


100 
100 
100 
•100 


<16,0'68) 

< 3,769) 

< 7,537) 

< 4,762) 


25 
19 
29 
35 


34 
33 

39 . 
31 


24 

27 
19 
22 


17 
20 
12 
12 


100 
100 
100 
.100 


( 3,954) 
< 2,154) 
C 924) 
C 876) 



Table 3b 



Summary Table: 



Statewide 

Metro: 

Denver Cty. 

Rest, Den-Bldr SMSA 

Other SMSAs 

Non-metro: 
West & Mtna. 
East 
South 



Enrolled 


Not 


Total 


Enrolled 


X 


<n) 


8 


92 


100 


(20,022) 


9 
8 
8 
10 


91 


100 


(16,068) 


92 


100 


( 3,769) 


92 


100 


( 7,537) 


90 


100. 


( 4,762) 


4 


96 


100 


( 3,954) 


5 


95 


100 


( 2,154) 


3 


97 


100 


( 924) 


4 


96 


100 


( 876) 



Source: 



1980 Census, PUMs data tape. 
Dynamics Project, CCHE. 



Table prepared by the Population 
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